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the legislation of tomorrow. In this entire process, however, reason 
is constantly at work, and reason always remains the court of last 
resort (pp. 169 ff.). 

The question will be raised whether Professor Parodi's supreme 
principle does not already contain the fundamental virtues and 
duties, and whether he is not begging the whole ethical question in 
declaring that it is rational to be impartial, impersonal, disinterested, 
that is, just, kind, and merciful. He would doubtless reply that 
nothing further can be said to those who, after conscientious reflec- 
tion, do not see the rationality of justice and of love. He might also 
call attention to the fact that even the Utilitarians, thinkers like John 
Stuart Mill and Henry Sidgwick, who are regarded as antagonistic to 
ihe Kantian ethics, incorporate into their supreme principle of happi- 
ness the notions of justice and benevolence, conceiving both it and 
them as acceptable to reason. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell Univeksity. 

Les Paralogismes du Raiionalisme: Essai sur la ThSorie de la 
Connaissance. Par Louis Rougier. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. 
—pp. xiv, 540. 

Rationalism, the view which accords objective reality to the 
principles and concepts of mathematics, science, or philosophy, is 
here the object of a severe and sustained attack. Mr. Rougier's 
position is a negative one; Avenarius, whom he does not mention, 
is the originator of that doctrine of 'pure experience' of which he 
is the latest — and perhaps most scholarly — exponent. All the prin- 
ciples of the sciences, the definitions, the axioms, are no more than 
conventions ; it is not even as if they were true, for they are neither 
true nor false. Take them as true, and you get the antinomies, the 
insoluble mystery of being and the other puzzles of metaphysic. 
Project the conventions into external reality and you have the 
Ideas of Plato, the Absolute of Hegel and Hamelin, and the trans- 
finite numbers of Cantor. Above all do we witness in our own day 
a grave practical consequence of rationalism, to wit, "the dogma, 
based on an ontology which positive science has definitely con- 
demned, of natural equality, innate rights, national sovereignty ex- 
pressed by universal suffrage" (p. xiii). And with this dogma goes 
that of the equality of all races and nations, as well as the potency of 
education and legislation to cure all social ills. So strongly, indeed, 
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does Professor Rougier feel the error of these dogmas that he devotes 
an Introduction of 60 pages to their discussion — the only part of 
the book, except a brief passage at the end (Appendix A), devoted 
to practical matters. He goes on in the Introduction to show that 
the illusion of equality which led to the Revolution logically ends in 
socialism. Useful as this convention of equality was for a time in 
reforming old abuses, it has now survived its utility, and is based 
"on colossal errors of psychology and history" (p. xiii). It was 
derived, indeed, from the old rationalistic fiction of reason one and 
the same in all men, which was at once an idealization and a mutila- 
tion of human nature. "Rationalists mutilate human nature" (p. 
47). "Imbued with revolutionist ideology, modern nations have 
trusted the legislative power to irresponsible and incompetent ma- 
jorities. . . . Universal suffrage is but the opportunty of party spirit, 
of special interest, of passion and ignorance, against the scientific 
discernment of the public good and the fitting means of its realiza- 
tion" (p. 49). Consonant with this majority rule is the assumption 
of ever new powers by the State, as well as other socialistic tend- 
encies. But these evils are all due to the errors of a metaphysical 
rationalism, erecting certain common points of men into an objective 
equality. 

Now we may well admit the author's strictures against democracy ; 
indeed we may wish for more, to disturb the unthinking complacency 
with which so many regard that fetich. If his abusiveness suggests 
Fitzjames Stephen, W. H. Mallock, or even Dean Inge, it is none the 
less needed and refreshing. But is the fault to be laid at the door 
of rationalism? It would hardly seem just to call Rousseau, who 
was almost the founder of modern democracy, a rationalist. And 
rationalism in Plato went with the utmost contempt for democracy. 
The rationalistic hierarchy of principles does not appear favorable to 
equalitarianism. Moreover, Was it not the empirical and practical 
Locke who found men equal at birth, not because their minds pos- 
sessed the same innate principles, but because they were all equally 
empty, tabula rasa? The disappearance of individual freedom, so 
noticeable in our own day, seems more probably due to the organic 
theory of society, which makes the individual wholly a social being 
owning no rights in himself. To be sure, Professor Rougier con- 
siders this theory too a product of rationalism, for he declares 
(p. 416) that the Hegelian scheme is built up by objectification of 
certain conventions of logic. Yet this is palpably unfair to the 
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system, which is, if pruned of certain excesses, as empirical as it is 
rational. 

The main body of the book is concerned to abolish ontology. There 
are, we are told, no absolute or necessary principles. The old propo- 
sition about the sum of the angles in a triangle is not true; it only 
follows from certain definitions and axioms. The like holds of 
arithmetic; arithmetical propositions are no truer than a game of 
chess. If we define numbers thus and so, certain propositions follow; 
but there is no compulsion in the defining. Judgments of existence, 
on the other hand, are synthetic and a posteriori. There is no way 
of getting their predicate by analysis of their subjects, as there is 
no way of getting from concept to fact. To do that is to commit the 
"ontological paralogism" (p. 145). The gulf between concept and 
existence cannot be crossed. Yet M. Rougier's view here over- 
reaches itself. So intent is he on demolishing the metaphysicians 
that he demolishes the very distinction on which his view is based. 
"En effet," he declares on p. 167, "de ce que l'existence n'est pas 
contenu dans la notion d'une creature, on ne saurait conclure legitime- 
ment que son essence soit reellement distincte de son existence." But 
if character and existence are not really distinct, then definitions, 
which are of characters, do really apply to things, and consequently 
whatever follows from our definitions is true of the things. It 
would appear that the author has defined reason in too abstract a 
way, cutting it off from experience and then finding it cut off. His 
own arguments about reason follow from his definition of reason; 
but as, on his view, there is no getting from definition to fact, his 
definition of reason is itself a convention without objective truth. 
One might choose to define reason as the observation of relations and 
what they imply, or in any other way which does not divorce that 
faculty from observation of the given. But M. Rougier chooses not 
to do this. He rules out all appeal to intuition. " A demonstration is 
to be called apodictic in so far as it is not intuitive" (p. 213). In 
similar vein he alleges that no experimental law can be deduced. 
Taking up alleged deductions of the law of inertia, he finds that the 
law has not been deduced from the law of identity, or contradiction, 
or causality, or from the principle of sufficient reason. No doubt 
he is quite correct here; but rationalism need not be committed to 
a priori deduction of the laws of science. 

Once more we find that in his separation of reason from fact 
the author is using a two-edged sword. Following Gauss's exposition 
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of the principle of least constraint he declares: "La nature se com- 
porte done, dans le cas d'un systeme lie, comme si elle obeissait 
aux lois du hasard!" (p. 260). Does M. Rougier mean that this is 
objectively true? If so, he is using a very abstract and conceptual 
principle {i.e., chance) to explain facts. That he does so mean, we 
shall note later, referring to p. 352. 

That the principles or laws of science are not facts, but conven- 
tions which we make and apply, is argued thus: "A principle is an 
experimental law, approximately verified in certain cases, gener- 
alized, transformed into a conventional definition " (p. 268) . If this 
principle (he continues) is later found somewhat discrepant with 
fact, we do not deny the principle, but ascribe the discrepancy to the 
action of another principle; thus we can always enable ourselves to 
retain the convention we had set up. But as matter of fact, scientific 
principles are not so arbitrarily applied. Take the case of radium, 
which at first seemed to contradict the conservation of energy. 
That principle was maintained by the hypothesis that radium con- 
tained a vast storage of potential energy; but this hypothesis would 
have been inacceptable, had not further observations upon the internal 
rnake-up of radium shown that it actually does contain such a store. 
The application of principles is never wholly arbitrary, and the 
more we know about the facts, the less arbitrary it is. Certain con- 
ventions we must make; certain others we cannot make. 

Realism is the ontological aspect of rationalism; it ascribes a 
reality, independent of our thinking, to principles and concepts. But 
what would be the criterion of that reality? Is it the control exer- 
cised over our thought ? There is, he declares, no such control which 
is not authorized 'by our thought itself. If the idea of a triangle 
constrains us to think of such and such properties, that is because we 
have instituted the idea and the rules of developing it. The mind 
is "fettered by its own conventions" (p. 281). Yes, even the 
rules of logic are no more valid than the rules of chess. If we 
elect to play the game, we follow them — that is all. If we choose 
to accept the deductive-system type of thought, we obey the rules of 
logic. "The principles of formal logic are the conventions which 
anyone must adopt who wishes to construct that very special form 
of thought, a deductive theory" (p. 445). Well! if this is so, does 
not M. Rougier's own reasoning become a game, without cogency 
or truth? Nevertheless we admit that his strictures may apply to 
some cases; e.g., to the transfinite numbers of Cantor. We agree 
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that no proof has been given that these numbers exist. Their defi- 
nition does not give them existence any more than the definition of 
■x by a series makes it a number. We cannot in general reason from 
a series to its limit; independent evidence of the existence of that 
limit must be given. So too of the argument for God's existence a 
contingentia mundi. The realistic dogma that the cause contains 
more than the effect is, we admit, unsound. But to deny certain ex- 
treme doctrines that have been sponsored by rationalists is quite 
other than to deny the general rationality of things. So extreme a 
position the author, however, would appear to advocate: "to ex- 
plain the adaptations of living things, it frequently suffices to make 
the simple hypothesis that the individual variations of the offspring 
are distributed at random, so as to exhaust all possible cases; use- 
ful variations . . . will assure survival . . ." (p. 352). And" A very- 
great number of cases of purposiveness are to-day explained by the 
laws of chance and the calculus of probabilities. Such is the instance 
of Mendel's law" {ibid., footnote). Not that we object to a 
tychism; but 'laws of chance' are as much a projected human con- 
vention as a Platonic Idea, and we think M. Rougier, rebelling 
against one set of rationalistic entities, has been led to adopt another 
set. 

The antinomies of predication, causation, etc., are thus avoided: 
" Replongeons-nous dans le flux des phenomenes et les apories, nees 
du morcellement conceptuel des choses, s'evanouiront " (p. 406). 
Give up analysis, renounce the endeavor to understand, bury your 
head in the shifting sand of the flux! M. Rougier believes that the 
pioblems of metaphysics are pseudo-problems. The question Why, 
sensible enough in the field of human purposes, is senseless when 
asked of external events. Of course the objector will answer that 
such an assertion presupposes a metaphysical theory of causation, 
which is far from being established or even generally accepted. The 
puzzle of infinite past time arises from the notion of absolute time: 
but time is relative to location, as has been recently shown. As 
to the religious problem — there is none. Agnosticism is but the 
confession that the illusion of a problem still troubles us; thus "ag- 
nosticism is the last form of the religious sentiment" (p. 520). 

The learning of this volume is stupendous, or at least must so 
be considered by one who cannot verify the hundreds of references. 
Nevertheless, M. Rougier does not mention so important a name as 
Bosanquet, and seems quite to miss the modern idealistic point of 
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view. From that point of view, and quite justly, his whole thesis 
could be criticised as resting on too abstract a definition of reason. 
And in spite of scholarship and acuteness, there is a great deal of 
repetition in the treatment; illustration of a theory does not need to 
be carried through several centuries in order to make the theory 
clear. As to the negative result, the return to the flux of immediacy, 
we can but say that even if it were absolutely demonstrated, we hu- 
man beings could not help believing in our objective laws and prin- 
ciples. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Yale University. 

Volonte et Conscience. Par Percival Frutiger. Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1920. — pp. vi, 472. 

This essay in spiritual monism, as the author calls his work, con- 
sists of two parts. Part one is a critical assault on dualism. Its 
purpose is to show, by a rapid historical survey, that all the methods 
hitherto proposed for dealing with the antinomy between spirit and 
matter are defective. The reality of spirit may be denied, as with 
Haeckel; or that of matter, as with Berkeley and Fichte. The co- 
existence of both terms may be accepted as in Cartesianism, or differ- 
ently (but no less unintelligibly), as in Hegelianism. Between these 
representative types M. Frutiger distinguishes various transitional 
forms. He would be the last to claim novelty for his criticism in 
this part of the work. Its value lies in the arrangement of the 
material and the vigour and clearness with which it is presented. 
The negative conclusion which emerges from this survey is that in 
all the cases examined "on accepte l'antinomie comme un fait, et 
fon se propose seulement de la surrrionter d'une f a^on ou de l'autre " 
(p. 446). This leads naturally to the formulation of the principle 
underlying the constructive work of the second part. " II se pourrait 
en effet qu'il n'y eut pas deux termes opposes, l'un positif, l'autre 
negatif, comme si le terme negatif etait aussi reel que le terme 
positif, mais que seule la these fut reelle, et que ce que nous 
prenons pour Fantithese fut simplement Fattenuation, l'affaiblissement 
de la these "(p. 447). The dualism of matter and spirit rests on the 
assumption that extension, and inertia are two irreducible properties 
of matter with which spirit can have nothing in common. Ex- 
tension, however, can easily be shown to be purely subjective by 
arguments which the author admits are familiar but whose importance 



